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As They View lt 


Anent the Country Press 


ECENT statements that the country press is on the wane should be taken with 

a grain of salt. Of course, the weaker papers will go to the wall, but others 
are becoming stronger; and the career of publisher or editor of a community week- 
ly is appealing more and more to young men. Some publishers, who have been 
merely printers, without the breadth of knowledge and special tastes which are re- 
quired in the country weekly field have not made great successes of their publica- 
tion ventures. But the right man can make a career which will be satisfying 
financially, and as an opportunity for service.”—Prof. Bristow Adams, of Cornell 
University. 

* * % 


Where Is the «Eye Witness”? 


HERE has passed from the columns of the American newspaper the most inter- 

esting character that ever paraded the printed page. His name was: The Eye 
Witness. He told his stories in the first person—stories that vibrated with human 
interest—stories of life and death and achievements and disaster and heroism and 
cowardice. He saw! And he told of what he saw in language so simple that the 
picture arose before you. . . . We have too few stories beginning with ‘I saw—.’ 
The third person is a dud. The first person is a wow.”—J. W. Foster in Scripps- 
Howard News. 


* * * 


Journalistic Hazards in China 


OURNALISM in China is a hazardous calling. During the last 20 years, ‘liter- 

ary inquisitions’ in different parts of the country have claimed the lives of 
many bright and promising newspaper men. Let us start with Peking. In the sec- 
ond year of the Republic (1913) Mr. Ting Pao-chen, editor of the Ai Kuo Pai Hua 
Pao, or the Patriotic Vernacular Daily, was executed for what appeared to be a 
very innocuous leader, the charge against him being that he tried to spread disaf- 
fection among the troops. This was followed by the suppression of the Min Chu 
Puo and the execution of its editor, Mr. Chu Liang. Another editor who suffered 
martyrdom was Mr. Huang Yuan-yung, who was assassinated in San Francisco by 
agents believed to be in the pay of Yuan Shih-Kai. 

“In 1926, two well known editors, Shao Piano-ping and Lin Pai-shui, were shot by 
the northern militarists. There have been many other cases. In the interior, the 
newspaper men have fared worse; in fact, cases of execution of journalists by the 
provincial authorities are too numerous to mention. 

“Death, however, is only one form of danger with which a Chinese journalist has 
to reckon. The instances where Chinese newspaper men have suffered suppression 
of their papers and imprisonment are much more numerous. . . . If a statistical 
study is made, I am sure that the number of editors persecuted and shot during the 
last 20 years must be considerable. .. . I cannot say that the prospect for the 
journalists in the immediate future is any better, unless the supremacy of law is 
established in China.”—Chang Chi-luan, editor of the Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin, China, 


as quoted in The New China magazine. 
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Specialize — But How? 


No One Journalist Can Be Good at Everything in This Complex Era 


HIS discussion tries to make the 

following points: 

I. Journalists as a class are in posi- 
tion to make more serious errors 
than any other professional class and 
they make them. 

II. One remedy is to be found in 
some sort of specialization in certain 
lines of journalism. Precisely how to 
specialize is not clear. 

III. Most schools of journalism 
place too much emphasis on the tech- 
nique of journalism, and too little 
emphasis on fundamental education. 


ELIEVING that one curse of 

writing lies in the tendency to 

assume an exaggerated author- 
ity, and to maintain it through facil- 
ity in the use of words and phrases, 
I shall attempt to remove the curse 
from this particular discussion by 
stating both my qualifications and my 
limitations. 

I am a writer and editor, 19 years 
out of college, a product of one of the 
earlier schools of journalism. My ex- 
perience has been mainly along lines 
of city newspaper work, political re- 
porting in Washington, and later 
financial and economic writing. My 
acquaintance with country journal- 
ism is secondhand. I have never 
taught journalism in a school or col- 
lege. I have contacts with teachers 
of journalism, but am not fully in- 
formed on all the multitudinous jour- 
nalistic courses developed in recent 
years. I have working relations with 
educators, but do not pretend to know 


By W. M. KIPLINGER 


Editor, the Kiplinger Washington Letters 


the latest wrinkles in theory of edu- 
cation. 

The point is that any comments 
herein come from the lay mind of a 
working journalist—and must be 
judged with due regard for the kind 
of experience out of which the com- 
ments arise. Let me add that I do 





One Who Specialized 


HIS provocative article 

was prepared for The 

Quill by W. M. Kiplin- 
ger, editor and publisher of 
the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters, which are sold to 
business men throughout the 
United States and abroad. 
Previously he was a financial 
and economics reporter for 
the Associated Press. in 
Washington. He started 
newspaper work on the Ohio 
State Journal after gradua- 
tion from the Ohio State 
University in 1912. During 
the past 10 years, he has 
developed a peculiar form of 
highly specialized and high- 
ly personalized “letter jour- 
nalism” that has made him a 
national authority on the re- 
lations between government 
and business. 

In this article, he argues 
for general education for 
journalists, for subsequent 
specialization in some par- 
ticular branch, and for the 
contraction rather than ex- 
pansion of journalistic cur- 
ricula. 











not apologize for dragging in these 
personal references as a preliminary, 
for entirely too much advising is done 
these days by persons who pretend to 
an omniscience which could not be 
supported by a frank statement of 
their qualifications. The remarks 
herein are not dicta, but personal ob- 
servations. 

OW as to my first contention, that 

journalists as a class are in posi- 
tion to make more serious errors than 
any other professional class and they 
make them. 

Consider the medical man. Most 
of his patients get well by natural 
processes, with or without medical 
attention; it is hard to kill a patient; 
medicine is not an exact science; and 
a mistake is not usually a matter of 
life or death, professional platitudes 
notwithstanding. 

Consider the lawyer. His delving 
into records of precedents, his ar- 
rangements of logic, his pleadings be- 
fore a court, his advice as to the 
proper form of corporation organiza- 
tion—these functions are of impor- 
tance to single persons or single 
causes, but they are subject to vari- 
ous checks and balances of jurispru- 
dence, so that any error of the lawyer 
is mitigated. 

Consider the engineer. His science 
is exact. If he makes a mistake in 
calculation of the stresses and strains 
of a bridge, life and property are en- 
dangered. His formulae are so exact, 
however, that if he makes an error, 
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it is easily correctible by other engi- 
neers along the line 

Consider the 
for purposes of 


man, who, 

the case, 
professional 
His errors in judgment or pol- 
icy may mean that customers or his 
company pay more than they should, 
thus supporting wasteful practices; or 
that stockholders of his company do 
not get adequate dividends; or that 
his employes are thrown out of work 
needlessly. Yet there are limitations 
to the consequences of mistaken acts 
of the business man and they do not 
extend interminably. 

But consider the 
words, his 


business 
building 
may be considered a 


man. 


His 
reports of 
facts, his judgment and opinion and 
perspective injected directly, 
without intermediary influence, into 


journalist. 
phrases, his 


are 


the minds of thousands or millions of 
persons. If he gets the middle initial 
the middle initial thereafter 
is modified, in so far as the public at- 
titude is concerned. If he takes a 
flippant attitude toward a_ subject, 
flippancy is thereupon adopted by the 
masses who read. If he gives a col- 
umn to a subject which might be dis- 
missed with a paragraph, thousands 
of readers get it fixed in their minds 
that the subject is quite worthy of 
storage space in their thousands of 
minds. 

This leads to the subject of per- 
spective on the part of journalists. 

There are several different kinds of 
accuracy. One is accuracy of fact, 
such as is represented by the middle 
initial, or the correct street address, 
or the exact amount of fire loss, or the 
precise figures on the municipal bond 
issue, or the technically correct sum- 
mary of the bill in the legislature, or 
the accurate phraseology of the para- 
phrase of what the Secretary of the 
Treasury said in his interview. These 
are matters of accuracy of fact. They 
are matters for technical training of 
journalists, and they are relatively 
simple. 

Another kind of accuracy relates to 
perspective, or judgment, or weight, 
and this is far more difficult. The 
journalist may, if he chooses, set buzz- 
ing the minds of hundreds, thou- 
sands, or millions about things for 
which there is no need to buzz. He 
may stir them up about trivial items 
or he may keep them 
asleep on issues over 
which they should 
be fully awake and 
throbbing, by the 
simple expedient of 
omitting. 

Considering the 
manifold difficulties 
of achieving not only 


wrong, 
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accuracy of fact, which is absolute, but 
also accuracy of perspective, which is 
relative, it is a modern marvel that 
journalists approach as closely as they 
do to both. Thanks is due journalists 
by the reading public for the rela- 
tively good job which the journalists 
do. A college course in newspaper 
reading, for newspaper readers, 
would be an excellent feature for 
schools of journalism. 

Within the profession, however, we 
should have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to cry for the appreciation which 
is due us. There is other work to be 
done. Our standards are not yet as 
high as they should be. We still 
make mistakes, and we shall always 
make mistakes, but we should work 
at the job of minimizing them. 


HIS leads to the second contention, 

that one remedy is to be found in 
some sort of specialization in certain 
lines of journalism. 

I am not sure that I know of what 
journalism consists. I suspect that its 
principal function is to gather, to or- 
ganize, to convey or to ship informa- 
tion. I suspect that information is 
the raw material of thought, which is 
the principal force in all our affairs. 
I suspect that mind is above matter. 
I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
the journalist is responsible for sup- 
plying the minds and souls of men 
with the material from which they 
form their ideas about this and that 
and everything. He is not solely re- 
sponsible, for there are other chan- 
nels not connected with printer’s ink, 
such as word of mouth, gossip, radio 
and the platform. But these chan- 
nels, all lumped into one, are not as 
potent as the printed word, which is 
the province of the journalist. 

There are so many fields of jour- 
nalism that the very use of the term 
journalism becomes an abstraction. 
There was a time when hand-written 
epistles of a man called Paul repre- 
sented the most potent form of then 
current journalism. Today daily 
newspapers are in the ascendancy. 
But daily newspapers are not meet- 
ing the public need. There are coun- 
ty-seat newspapers for the local 


news, suburban newspapers for the 
neighborhood civic news, dirty tab- 
loids for the dirt, trade journals for 
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the trade or industrial news, and 
trade-association bulletins for mem- 
bers. 

In a class midway between the 
public newspapers, and the purely 
private gossip, correspondence, radio, 
or public platform, lies a variety of 
“services” of an informational nature. 
They are characterized by relatively 
limited circulation, specialization on 
single subjects, and absence of adver- 
tising. Because of this last charac- 
teristic, they are responsible only to 
their readers, subscribers or custom- 
ers. Because of their specialization, 
their circulation is relatively small 
and their subscription rates are rela- 
tively high. They play only one end, 
the subscription end, and they have 
no middle. 

The great variety of publications 
suggests that journalism is a very 
complicated profession, requiring tech- 
nical knowledge and _ perspective 
judgment of a broad kind. No single 
mind is good enough to embody all 
the qualifications. Even daily news 
is not in a class by itself, for there are 
different kinds of news. Look at the 
society page, the financial page, the 
court news, the political news, the 
personals and the weekly features. 
Look at the book reviews, the labor 
notes, the women’s club activities 
and the children’s section. No one 
journalist can be good at everything. 
Even the county-seat newspaper man, 
of whom everything is expected, can 
do no more than make a stab at his 
job. The book-review editor must 
temporize, for books on Lincoln are 
quite different from books on the lat- 
est merchandising methods. The busi- 
ness editor is always in a pickle, for 
the perplexities of local merchants 
often seem at the other end of the 
ladder from the problems of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

The individuai journalist, as con- 
trasted with the hypothetical journal- 
ist, can not know everything. He 
must, therefore, specialize not merely 
in journalism but in some particular 
form of journalism. Precisely how to 
specialize is not clear. 

If anyone could tell young men or 
young women (or their elders) just 
how to go about the business of se- 
lecting a course in life and then fit- 
ting their training to that course, he 
would be a wise man. 
But wise men are 
few and the respon- 
sibilities of advising 
too strictly on how a 
person shall spend 
his life are very 
great. There is no 
formula. Each indi- 
vidual must work out 
(Continued on page 13) 




















Good Advertising ls Good Reporting 


Newspaper Men Who Have Made Good in Their 
Field May Find Other Opportunities Awaiting 


HILE stopping at an Ohio 

city about a year ago, I 

talked with a young re- 
porter who gleefully told me that he 
was leaving newspaper work to enter 
advertising in New York. 

“A big agency and sixty a week,” 
he confided, “and that’s just a 
starter.” 

Last April I saw him again, this 
time in Manhattan. 

“How’s the new copy job, Jack?” I 
asked. 

But Jack wasn’t as buoyant as he 
had been during our previous meet- 
ing. His agency had lost business. 
Jack, being among the newcomers, 
had been one of the first to be cut off 
the pay roll. With a crew of very 
recent World graduates still out of 
work, Jack didn’t see much chance 
of landing a newspaper job, not to 
mention advertising agencies. 

Selling apples wasn’t to Jack’s lik- 
ing, so he drifted back to Ohio. Re- 
cently I had a letter telling me that 
he was back on his Buckeye beat. 

This incident may serve as a warn- 
ing to many young newspaper work- 
ers who think that everything will be 
rosy once they’ve made the hurdle 
into an advertising office. With de- 
pressions over, however, advertising 
will in the future—as in the past— 
continue to draw many recruits from 
the ranks of newspaper reportorial 
staffs. For advertising offers one of 
the natural callings into which a 
first-class reporter can graduate, once 
he feels responsibilities such as a 
growing family bringing pressure for 
a higher income. 

For the moment we are not con- 
cerned with such office squabbles as 
whether advertising pays better than 
journalism, or whether the boys in 
the advertising end of the publishing 
business enjoy better working hours. 
You'll find many jobs in advertising 
which pay as little as relative ones 
on newspapers or in any other busi- 
ness. And everyone who wants to 
be successful in earning a living has 
to give the best he has in hours of 
good hard work for his wages. That 
holds in advertising as well as in 
newspaper work. 

But there are positions in advertis- 
ing which must be filled with men 
who have just the training the news- 
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Measure Yourself 


ANY newspaper men 

have made the change 

from city room to ad- 
vertising agency, some of 
them with marked success 
and some to their regret. 

Werner P. Meyer, in the 
accompanying article, dis- 
cusses the attributes of the 
newspaper man who is most 
likely to succeed in the ad- 
vertising field. Do you have 
them? 

After serving with the 32nd 
Division in France, Mr. 
Meyer enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where 
he majored in agricultural 
journalism. While at the 
university he did reporting 
and free-lance articles for 
farm papers. Following his 
graduation, he became asso- 
ciate editor of The Farm 
Journal. He held that posi- 
tion for five years and then, 
in 1928, joined the staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., at 
Philadelphia. 











paper reporter gets. And it is true 
that these positions usually pay a 
handsomer salary and offer greater 
permanence than anyone familiar 
with the newspaper business could 
reasonably expect a newspaper to 
pay. 

“What is there about newspaper re- 
porting that one finds so many for- 
mer newspaper reporters on advertis- 
ing staffs of advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies?” 

I went to Paul Lewis with this 
question. Paul Lewis, himself a for- 
mer star reporter on the famous old 
Philadelphia North American, later 
went into advertising, wrote some 
outstanding campaigns, and then took 
over the responsibility of copy chief 
for N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Under 
his supervision many young writers 
got their start. And dozens of his 
former proteges have since developed 
into brilliant writers with leading 


agencies. Many are today contribut- 
ing outstanding articles to national 
magazines—articles written during 
spare hours at home, but articles in- 
spired by a spark of creativeness un- 
loosed under Paul Lewis’ guidance. 

Paul Lewis believes that advertis- 
ing holds a definite future for good 
newspaper reporters. 

“T have found,” he said, “that good 
reporters usually make good adver- 
tising writers. 

“They are They are 
alert and have an extensive fund of 
general information. They have a 
pretty good understanding of human 
motives. If their editorial training 
has been competent, they are accus- 
tomed to pointed writing, with the 
main feature right up front in the 
clear. They know the 
good headline.” 

A logical answer. The similarity in 
nature of the two occupations—news- 
paper reporting and copy writing 
is such that able newspaper men are 
qualified to enter advertising. Ad- 
vertising offers many of them the op- 
portunity to follow their life’s work 
with an assurance of unmatched se- 
curity. 


observant. 


value of a 


And those who have special 
business inclinations frequently get 
the opportunity to step into executive 


places and business partnerships 


HERE is S. E. Conybeare, for in- 

stance, former director of adver- 
tising and now one of the’ important 
executives of the Armstrong Cork 
Company. 

As a newspaper man—out in Iowa 
—Mr. Conybeare worked as report- 
er, city editor, night telegraph editor. 
Then he went to become principal of 
Boon-it Memorial Institute at Bank- 
kok, Siam, and while there did a good 
deal of publicity work. Later he came 
back to Iowa and became instructor in 
journalism at Iowa State College 
Following three years of teaching, he 
became one of the managing editors 
of a group of farm papers published 
by the Phelps Publishing Company 
of Springfield, Mass. From there he 
went to Washington to become As- 
sistant Chief of the Office of Informa- 
tion in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Thus began the career of an adver- 


‘Continued on page 14) 








An Honest Confession— 


From Out of His Journalistic Past, This Writer Drags a Skeleton 


HERE are some things that no 
5 i newspaper man should admit 

he ever has done and this is one 
of them. 

Particularly is this true when you 
consider the attitude on ethics and 
what not which an instructor in 
journalism should take now that he 
is supposed to be a bright and shining 
example to a lot of embryo journal- 
ists. But—I have followed with in- 
terest the “confessions” which have 
appeared in recent issues of THE 
Quitt and feel the urge to unburden 
myself. 

Just about a quarter of a century 
ago, I was working on the Toronto 
News, an evening paper. Maunsell 
Scanlon, who was killed at Vimy 
Ridge in 1916, and I were assigned by 
the news editor, A. C. Batten, to cov- 
er the annual Toronto Exhibition. 
Scanlon and I had worked together 
on many assignments previously. 


T that time our chief interest in 
life lay in an artificially lighted, 
smoky and rather foul-smelling room 
two doors away from the editorial 
offices of the News. This place had 
“Billiard and Pool Academy” blazon- 
ed above the entrance. Within there 
were about 16 tables which were very 
popular with local newspaper men. 
It had had a slight edge over its com- 
petitors, so far as appealing to re- 
porters was concerned, because it had 
been established by Jack White—who 
had been one of the leading players 
on the Toronto baseball team. 

I am afraid this “academy” inter- 
ested us more than the Toronto Ex- 
hibition, as the annual show had run 
for three or four days. One morning 
about 7:30, Scanlon and I decided 
that we would slip over to the pool 
room and spend an hour or two there 
before going to the Exhibition. 

We had, at that time, a rather 
lengthy “feud” on. We were—I ad- 
mit it with shame—playing for real 
money. Scanlon got $6 a week and 
I got $8 a week. The result had been 
that one week I would be drawing 
$14—and perhaps the next week 
Scanlon would be. (I should admit, 
however, that the net result after 
several weeks’ play was that Jack 
White got most of the $14, as table 
charges soon mount up. 

About 10:00 o’clock that morning 
we thought we should be getting out 
to the Exhibition, about 40 minutes’ 
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ROM month to month, The 
i Quill has been presenting “con- 
fessions” from reporters, edi- 
tors, teachers and others concern- 
ing things they wouldn’t do again. 
The series has proved quite popu- 
lar. 

What mistake have you made 
in the past that you can share with 
other readers of The Quill so that 
they can avoid making the same 
mistake? 

What have you done that you 
wouldn’t do again? 

What was the most perplexing 
situation you ever faced while cov- 
ering an assignment? 


EE 


run on the street car. However, in 
the heat of the game and the excite- 
ment of competition, it occurred to 
one of us—I really can’t recall now 
which—that we might as well stay 
there all day and cover the Exhibi- 
tion by telephone. We had “planted” 
a couple of advance feature stories 
and left them on Mr. Batten’s desk. 

I hate to admit the dire truth—but 
we stayed there that first day until 
after midnight, subsisting on a couple 
of sandwiches and a bottle or two of 
pop. Each hour or two we would in- 
terrupt the game long enough to 
telephone to the press room at the 
Exhibition, and inquire from the 
genial Jack Tibbs, of the Star (now 
with the Canadian Press), what was 
doing. We explained the circum- 
stances to Tibbs and he kept us post- 
ed as to developments on spot news. 
Then we would telephone to the desk 
of the News—about 75 feet away— 
say “Scanlon (or McKenzie) calling 
from the Exhibition. Can you take 
down this story?” 

Not only did we pull this stunt one 
day but we found it so successful that 
we tried it a second time. The next 
day we went to Jack White’s parlor 
about 9:00 o’clock and again played 
until midnight. Again we imposed 
upon Jack Tibbs for the spot news. 
In addition, we managed to pull off a 
pretty good feature scoop. One of 
the employees of the Midway hap- 
pened to come into the pool room 
during the first evening and told us 
that a brown bear had just given 
birth to three cubs. We tipped off 


one of the local photographers to get 
us some pictures and from the infor- 
mation we got between pocketing the 
one ball in the side and scratching the 
cue ball we got enough dope to write 
a page feature that went with a 
three-column cut. We took the lib- 
erty of naming the cubs—one after 
the mayor of Toronto, one after the 
chief of police and one after a local 
socialist politician. 


O cut short this very unfortunate 

confession, we played there all the 
second day and then the third day 
decided we had better get back to 
the Exhibition. One could impose 
on the good Jack Tibbs only so far. 
I would like to strike a high moral 
note at this point and admit that Mr. 
Batten got on to us. As a matter of 
fact he didn’t and so delinquency did 
not draw its just reward. 

Three or four years ago I thought 
enough time had elapsed so that I 
dare confess to Mr. Batten. And so I 
told him one day in his office in To- 
ronto where he is now manager and 
owner of the British and Colonial 
Press Service. 

Batten rather snorted but as al- 
ways proved to be a good sport. He 
did give me a gibe, however, saying: 

“And I'll bet that is not the only 
thing that you and Scanlon put over 
on me either!” 

Afterthought: One day about five 
or six years ago I was lunching with 
Frank McDowell, now on the public- 
ity staff of the Canadian National 
Railways. Frank, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, was a cub reporter on the 
now defunct Toronto World and had 
been one of the most consistent de- 
votees of Jack White’s pool and bil- 
liard academy. I recalled that I used 
to think that Frank would never 
amount to anything in this world. 
So, after we were finished with 
luncheon, I turned to him and said: 

“You know, Frank, you used to 
hang around Jack White’s an awful 
lot in the old days and I felt sure you 
would come to no good end.” 

He chuckled for a moment and then 
came back at me: 

“You know, Mac, it is rather funny 
but that’s exactly what I thought 
about you. I used to tell the boys in 
those days that that big guy, Mc- 
Kenzie, would never amount to any- 
thing, he hung around the pool hall 
so much!” 

Perhaps we both were right! 























Fair Play For Editorial Pages 


One of the Most Important Parts of the 
Modern Newspaper Is Being Neglected 


OMPETITION and the desire to 
better attract and hold readers 
have led publishers generally 

to dress up their newspaper. 

From an uninviting, dull gray ap- 
pearance the news has been made 
attractive and more readable. Vari- 
ous devices have been used in mak- 
ing this change, the chief ones being 
the use of heads, easier reading type, 
with boldface and italic, and artwork. 

When the newspaper was the only 
reading matter within the price range 
of the average person, display of the 
news was not necessary. Every bit 
of the paper was read no matter in 
what form it appeared. That has all 
changed, however, in recent years 
and the change has forced the news- 
paper to consider the attractiveness 
of the news. 

The newspaper reader of today has 
been cultivated and educated to one 
type of display. That method is the 
one used on the front page of prac- 
tically every daily. All articles are 
summarized in a comprehensive head. 
The main stories are given greater 
display with larger headings. The 
pithy parts of the article are often 
summarized in a box. Through the 
story are subheads which help break 
up the type. In addition, some para- 
graphs which contain the real meat 
may be set in boldface type. With 
any news story of importance there 
is artwork. 

These practices do two things. In 
the first place, they aid the busy 
reader. In the second place, the 
paper becomes attractive rather than 
a dull-appearing mass. As the news- 
paper meets growing competition 
from other media, display in the 
newspaper becomes more and more 
important. 

These devices are used on praecti- 
cally all of the pages but one. That is 
the editorial page. 

What a shock the reader gets when 
he comes to the editorials in most 
papers! 

The devices used elsewhere to at- 
tract the readers are dispensed with 
here. Accustomed to the attractive 
display and aids to reading on the 
other pages, the reader simply 
glances at the cartoon and goes on. 
What more could be expected? With 
such unattractive typography the 


By HAMILTON E. GRAY 


Editorial Page Staff, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


subject matter must certainly be dull. 
That would be the reaction of the or- 
dinary reader after perusing the rest 
of the paper. 


FTER gathering the news, the 
second most important function 
of the newspaper is interpreting that 
news. It is this function that gives 
vitality to the newspaper. It is this 
phase that raises newspapering into 
a profession. It is in this department 
that leading writers and intellectual 
leaders gather. And yet the majority 
of newspapers bury this function un- 
der such unattractive display that a 
reader must be very curious to wade 
through any of the articles or fea- 
tures. 
An analysis of the contents and 
display of editorial pages will aid in 
giving some idea of the prevalent 





Ww 
For a New Deal 


AMILTON E. GRAY, 

who champions the in- 

terests of the editorial 
page in the accompanying 
article, feels that it is time to 
dress up that portion of the 
paper along with the rest. 

Mr. Gray is a graduate of 
the University of Iowa. Fol- 
lowing his graduation, he be- 
came editor of the North- 
wood, Iowa, Anchor. He 
then became head of the 
journalism department at 
Oklahoma Baptist Universi- 
ty. While there, he was con- 
tributing editorial writer for 
the Shawnee, Okla., Morning 
News and the Shawnee Eve- 
ning Star. 

For the last year, he has 
been on the editorial-page 
staff of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune. 

His article suggests some 
steps that can be taken to 
make the editorial pages of 
today’s newspapers more at- 
tractive. 











practices. On the left of the average 
newspaper editorial page appears one 
column and part of a second of edi- 
torials. The average number printed 
is nearly five, although the smaller 
dailies tend toward fewer and the 
larger dailies toward more editorials. 
The average length of the editorials 
is six inches and the longest will run 
more than ten inches. 

Needless to say, there is no art- 
work. About the only display is in 
the width of the column and the size 
of the type. The type is set all the 
way from 12 ems to 24 ems with the 
average newspaper using 18 ems. 
Practically all use 8-point type al- 
though a few use 10 point. How at- 
tractive the first two columns appear 
with editorials of six inches in length 
set 18 ems wide, 8 point. Compare 
the attractiveness of the lead editorial 
with the lead story on page one. 

As to aiding the reader with a sum- 
mary heading, little progress has been 
made. Almost without exception the 
headings consist of one line in 8- or 
10-point boldface caps. The average 
number of words in this heading is 
under four. Glancing through a few 
dailies of one date appear the follow- 
ing heads: “Lamps of Old,” “Picture 
Grows Blacker,” “The Friendly Ma- 
chine,” “Mutable But Unchanging,” 
“An Unbiased Viewpoint,” “Taking 
an Awful Chance.” Of what value 
are such heads? They neither in- 
trigue the reader nor summarize the 
editorial. Glance at these headings 
in one issue of a daily: “Stalks and 
Kicks,” “Strange Bedfellows,” “Vive!” 
“Work for Mr. Fixit.” 

The remainder of the page is usual- 
ly filled with features. Even these 
do not get the display they should re- 
ceive. They are headed with stand- 
ing one or two-column box heads us- 


ing 14 to 30-point type. There is 
usually no artwork and but lit- 
tle division or white space. Of three 


papers using the same column, only 
one made any attempt, and it was a 
feeble one, to make it appear attrac- 
tive. Practically all the features look 
as inviting as the obituary in the 
small country weekly. 

The only redeeming feature of the 
page, so far as appearance is concern- . 
ed, is the cartoon. Some editors at- 
tempt to gain readers for the page 

(Continued on page 16) 








No Apologies Necessary 


House Organ Editors Have No Need to Be 
Ashamed of Their Calling—Critics or No Critics 


ARADOXES 
quite amusing. No exception 


frequently are 


was the paradox unconsciously 
drawn by Contributor Fred Welch in 
his article, “House Organ Discords,” 
which appeared in the July issue of 
THe Quu. Speaking of house or- 
gans, he says in part: 

“What aspirant for journalistic 
honors wants to write such spineless 
stuff. . . . Who wants even to be 
paid for writing this bloodless, wishy- 
washy drivel. Does the young- 
ster just getting out of school feel any 
challenge to his honesty and abil- 


.ity. . . . If so, his must be a puny 
ambition and a low journalistic 
ideal. . . . The innocent journalism 


graduate of this spring should not be 
led blindly into aspiring for success 
in what seems to me to be an out- 
wardly respectable but inwardly rep- 
rehensible journalistic activity.” 
From this one naturally assumes 
that our worthy moral critic of the 
house organ would not allow himself 
to be contaminated by such a devas- 
tating influence on modern journalism. 
But lo and behold, Contributor 
Welch is a house-organ editor him- 
self. Either he has been crucified 
on his own cross or he finds the pro- 
fession too lucrative to relinquish for 
more uplifting journalistic enterprise. 
Conscientious and respectable 
house-organ editors have no bone to 
pick with Editor Welch. Rightly, they 
feel that he has either been sadly dis- 
illusioned or that his own personal 
experience covers an extremely lim- 
ited field. The mere fact that he is 
forced to prostitute his journalistic 
ethics in this “inwardly reprehensible 
activity” is punishment enough. 
Ethics in house organs, like ethics 
in newspapers, are often strangely 
different from the rosy picture seen 
through undergraduate eyes. Ethics, 
or rather the lack of ethics, are more 
to be condoned in a house organ than 
a newspaper. The house organ frank- 
ly admits it is published with the 
good money of the company it repre- 
sents for a definite purpose—that of 
selling the management to employees 
or of selling merchandise and ideas to 
dealers. The newspaper, however, is 
paid for by the subscriber and adver- 
tiser who expect the impartial dis- 
semination of news without color. 
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By W. A. RORISON 


Editor, Electrolux Refrigerator News 





In Rebuttal 


PPORTUNITIES in 
the house-organ field 
were discussed in the 

May issue of The Quill by 
George A. Brandenburg in 
an article entitled, “Mouth- 
pieces of Industry.” This led 
to a bitter retort, “House 
Organ Discords,” by Fred 
Welch in the July issue. 

Now comes W. A. Rorison 
into the fray to confute Edi- 
tor Welch’s attack. 

Mr. Rorison is a graduate 
of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. After some months spent 
as a cub reporter, he became 
the associate editor of a 
motor-club magazine. He al- 
so had other editorial duties 
on several other magazines. 
Then he becanie editor of 
“The Straight Line,” em- 
ploye publication of The 
Armstrong Cork Company, a 
position he held for three 
years. In his present capac- 
ity he acts as assistant to the 
sales-promotion manager of 
the Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc., at Evansville, 
Ind., in addition to editing 
the company’s house organ. 











Had not Editor Welch bumped his 
chin against the ethics problem in the 
house-organ world, most assuredly 
he would have had equal cause for 
complaint as a cub reporter. 


ENERALLY speaking, house or- 
gans need no defense. With 
5,000 or more such publications in 
business today we have proof conclu- 
sive of their value and future secu- 
rity. Few, indeed, are the business 
enterprises of today, both industrial 
and retail, which do not boast of at 
least one house organ. My own com- 
pany, for example, publishes three 
monthly magazines. Other organiza- 
tions with which I have been con- 
nected have issued as many as six to 
employees and dealers. 
According to the directory of house 
magazines compiled recently by Post- 


age and The Mailbag, an incomplete 
listing reveals a total of 2,938 publi- 
cations with a reported circulation of 
44,935,855 copies. Average circula- 
tion for the group was 2,000 monthly, 
but two individual magazines passed 
the million mark. Seventy-six maga- 
zines had circulation greater than 
100,000. 

The oldest publication on record is 
“Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide,” 
started by James Vick’s Sons, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., back in 1849 and still 
going strong. Ten of those in this 
survey date back to 1885 and earlier, 
all of which are still very much alive. 

With a conservative estimate of at 
least $25,000,000 being expended 
yearly in this field, there is little like- 
lihood of a house-organ depression. 

If mortality statistics ever were 
compiled, results would show the 
house organ little different from the 
average newspaper. It is a survival 
of the fittest. The poor and indiffer- 
ent house magazine quickly passes 
from the picture either on vote of the 
management or lack of interest on the 
part of readers. The good ones sur- 
vive and continue to be improved. 

So much for the “whys and where- 
fores.” Now let us look for a mo- 
ment from the editor’s chair. What 
is his future, his job, his responsibili- 
ties? 

Fortunate is the journalism grad- 
uate who lands a comfortable berth 
as a house-organ editor. Compared 
with equal effort on the newspapers 
he is well paid—even the critics will 
admit this. Where the cub reporter 
receives $15 to $25 a week, the same 
energy turned to the house organ 
should offer a minimum of $100 to 
$150 monthly at the start, providing 
of course he proves qualified. In my 
own case, I will recall the pleasure at 
being elevated from a $15-a-week re- 
portership to an assistant house-or- 
gan editor’s chair paying $125 month- 
ly. What a break that was! 

Except at press time, usually once 
a month, the editor enjoys regular 
hours. Like most salaried employees 
he generally works eight hours a day. 
No night work, thank heaven! And 
best of all, most editors plan their 
own schedules. Except for nominal 
supervision they can arrange their 
own program of news gathering, 


(Continued on page 14) 


























All in the Day's Work 


Gunplay in the Days of the Old Southwest, Gave Reporters of That Period 


ORE than 47 
elapsed since 


years have 
that 

night in San Antonio when 
Ben Thompson and King Fisher, 
widely known man-killers of the old 
Southwest, met the sudden ends that 
fell to most of their kind. But it was 
a night and a story that remain with 
me vividly after a half century of 
newspaper work. 

Only three days before that fatal 
night I had come to San Antonio from 
Waco, my first venture from my home 
grounds. One of the first stories of 
major importance that I was to cover 
was the passing of these notorious 
gunmen. 

“Lady Avdley’s. Secret” was play- 
ing in the old Turner Hall opera 
house the night of March 9, 1884. I 
was in the audience, sitting not many 
rows from the two men who were to 
play such tragic roles later the same 
night. They sat through the show, 
of course visiting a near-by bar be- 
tween acts, until shortly before the 
final curtain. 

When they arose to leave they 
created some little commotion, but it 
soon was whispered that Ben Thomp- 
son was the cause of the disturbance 
and the commotion quickly subsided. 

Small wonder, for Thompson was 
credited with having killed nearly a 
score of men. He was Texas’ most 
noted man-killer and gunman and his 
exploits still live in stories of the 
desperado days of the state. Born in 
England, he had been brought as a 
child to Texas by his parents. 

Thompson was city marshal and 
chief of police in Austin, the capital 
city of Texas, this night in March of 
which I write. Fisher, Thompson’s 
close friend, also was widely known 
as a killer. He was sheriff of Uvalde 
County. 

I remained in the opera house until 
the final curtain, then caught an 
ancient street car in the direction of 
my room. As the car jolted across 
the Alamo plaza, there was a succes- 
sion of shots. I dropped off the car 
to investigate and headed in the di- 
rection of the shooting. 

It was but a few blocks to a variety 
theater on the main plaza and this 
theater seemed to be the center of 
the excitement. When I reached the 
theater things were in a_ turmoil. 


exciting 


Many Exciting Stories to Cover 


By JOHN R. LUNSFORD 


Editorial Department, 
The Temple Telegram 


Chorus girls in abbreviated white 
dresses and brilliant red hose were 
running excitedly about the sawdust- 
covered floor. Trails of blood in the 
sawdust showed where the bodies of 
the dead men had been carried from 
the balcony floor. The 
ran high. 

The dead men were Ben Thompson 
and King Fisher! Joe Foster, one of 
the proprietors of the place, had been 
wounded so seriously that he died 
several days later! What a story! 

The full account of what had hap- 
pened was told the next morning, and 
it fell to my lot to act as secretary for 
the justice of the peace who held the 
inquest into the deaths. 

Fisher, it developed, had gone to 
Austin to settle his accounts as sheriff 


excitement 





Looking 
Backward 






OHN  R. 
dean of 
newspaper men, has been 
relating in the last several is- 
sues of The Quill some of 
the many experiences that 


LUNSFORD, 
Southwest 


have fallen to his lot in a 
half century of newspaper 
work. 

The present article, which 
tells of the passing of Ben 
Thompson, noted gunman, 
whom he has mentioned in 
previous articles, is the last 
of the present series. 

Mr. Lunsford, now past 
73 years old, remains on ac- 
tive duty with the Temple, 
Texas, Telegram. He has 
served on newspapers 
throughout Texas and also in 
New Orleans, St. Louis and 
Chicago. He is an authority 

| on early Texas history. 











and tax collector of Uvalde County 
with the state comptroller. 
ness transacted, he had _ joined 
Thompson in a number of social calls 
in various Austin Train 
time drew near and Thompson walk- 
ed with his friend to the 
There he announced his intention of 
accompanying Fisher as far as San 
Antonio. 

Ben 


His busi- 


saloons. 


station 


that San An- 
tonio territory for 
him. Not quite two years before he 
had shot to death Jack Harris, 
partner with Billy Simms and Joe 
Foster in a San Antonio variety the- 
ater, saloon and gambling house. 
Simms and Ben 
for years. 


was reminded 


was dangerous 


one 


friends 
Both had served brief ap- 
prenticeships in printing 
devils. Thompson had found an 
easier and more exciting way to make 
money and induced Simms, who was 
much his junior, to join him. Both be- 
came proficient in card playing, faro 
and monte 


had been 


offices as 


dealing. Simms later 
branched out for himself, then form- 
ed the partnership of Simms and Fos- 
ter. 

Thompson lost heavily: in the plac« 
one night and demanded the return 
of his money, declaring that he had 
been robbed by trickery. His demand 
refused, he threatened vengeance on 
Harris. number of 
other resorts, where he boasted that 
he was going to “get” Harris, Thomp- 
son swaggered back to the variety 
theater. There he took up his stand 
at the curb and shouted a challenge 
to Harris to come and “shoot 


After visiting a 


it out.” 

Harris, armed with a shotgun, stood 
behind a wooden screen and declined 
to come out. Thompson, catching a 
glimpse of Harris’ form behind the 
screen, let go with his six-shooter 

A bullet ploughed its way along the 
upper coping of the wooden wain- 
scoting along the wall and was de- 
flected in the direction of Harris, in- 
flicting a fatal wound. 

Thompson was held in jail for 
months before being allowed bail 
His trial became one of the most his- 
toric criminal trials of Texas. When 
the jury brought in a verdict of ac- 
quittal, there was a demonstration in 
the courtroom that was not chal- 
lenged by Thompson's enemies. When 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Graveyard Journalism 

T is time that editors and publishers change the man- 

ner in which their reporters and cameramen cover 
funerals. 

Granted, that the funeral of a prominent citizen, of- 
ficial, business or professional man, or a notorious gang- 
ster has news value and should be covered. 

But in that covering of the “news” is it necessary to 
compel the widow, children and other relatives of the 
deceased to run the gauntlet of a hovering flock of 
photographers and reporters; to face a battery of cameras 
as they follow the casket of a loved one to the hearse? 
Is it necessary to subject them to that indignity? 

Photographs of the scene at the home or church, or of 
the funeral procession itself, are of news value and can 
be obtained from vantage points without literally point- 
ing the cameras at the faces of the mourners. But the 
orders from the city desk or the news-photo headquar- 
ters seem to be: “Be sure to get the widow and the 
casket.” 

Is it necessary that the photographers follow the 
mourners to the very grave itself, there to level their 
cameras to catch the grief of those assembled? See them 
scrambling to the tops of monuments, trampling over the 
tops of graves to make their “shots.” 

Should there not be some degree of privacy to a fu- 
neral or burial? Should there not be some self-imposed 
line beyond which decency and respect would not permit 
a cameraman to intrude himself? 

Freedom of the press is of the utmost importance. It 
is something to be fought for, to be preserved. But in 
the exercise of that freedom, let us carry on in a consid- 
erate, circumspect manner. 


What a News Source 


F all the sources to which newspapers and news- 
paper men look for stories, there is one that never 
fails—Old Mother Nature. The stories from her store 
may be old in general theme but they always are new in 
details. 
It may be a drought, extending over a wide area, with 
resulting economic aspects, that she offers. It may be a 
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flood spreading devastation and terror, ruin and despair, 
and giving rise to stories of privation, suffering and her- 
oism. It may be a terrific storm leaving destruction in 
its wake; a cyclone or tornado creating wreckage and 
loss of life. 

Maybe from this never failing news source comes a 
blizzard, again giving rise to accounts of struggle, suffer- 
ing, heroism or cowardice. Perhaps a bolt of lightning 
flashes from space in death-dealing or freakish fashion. 

Dramatic and full of news value are the stories arising 
from Nature’s insect pests, such as the corn borers’ wide- 
spread onslaught, grasshopper invasions or locust 
plagues. 

Then there is one story of never failing interest— 
summer and winter—the weather. Always a topic of 
conversation, the weather story is a fixture in the news- 
paper of today. What one thing possibly could interest 
more people, more readers, than the weather? Kingdoms 
may fall and monarchs come and go but the weather 
reigns on forever. 





Those Terrible Reporters! 
EWSPAPER men who have seen themselves por- 
trayed in all sorts of ways on the stage or screen or 
in fiction now have learned something else about them- 
selves. 

A defense counsel in a libel suit brought by a reporter 
against a publisher and an author is quoted in a New 
York dispatch as having remarked to the court as fol- 
lows: 

“The court is well aware that reporters in the city of 
New York commonly lead an erratic and Bohemian ex- 
istence, and what might be libelous when said of a mer- 
chant or professional man, will not be held libelous when 
said of one leading such an existence.” 

The stage and screen have made rather a hard-boiled, 
dashing, erratic, wild and cynical sort of fellow out of 
the reporter. And a lot of young newspaper men and 
some of their elders are doing their best to live up to the 
reputation that has been created. 

Counsel for the defense was speaking of reporters in 
New York City, but when he was jabbing at them he was 
jabbing at the other reporters of the country as well. 

Many of the New York newspaper men, perhaps it is 
entirely safe to say the majority of them, received their 
education, early training and background far from that 
metropolis. Some of them no doubt do lead erratic lives 
there but they probably would have lived ones almost as 
erratic if they worked in Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis or 
San Antonio. 

The point is that no general indictment or charge can 
be placed against newspaper men as a whole any more 
than against any other group. 

For every newspaper man leading “an erratic and 
Bohemian existence” there are several others leading 
lives as well ordered as those enrolled in any other 
calling. 

There really are newspaper men who do not beat their 
wives and abuse their children; who find delight in 
music, books and other arts; who love the out-of-doors; 
who wash their necks, have their hair trimmed, change 
their linen, pay taxes and vote. 

But even they are not going to feel badly about being 
called Bohemian and erratic. In fact, though they may 
lead a most quiet and ordinary sort of existence, they 
probably are not a little pleased to feel that they belong 
to a general group containing members whose habits 
have brought about the appellation. 
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AFTER DEADLINE 








IVERSITY marks the pages of 
THe QuiLt again this month. 
You will find a discussion of journal- 
istic specialization and education; an 
article concerning the reasons why 
many newspaper men have made 
good in advertising; a plea for a 
brightening up of the editorial pages; 
a “confession” article; a story of the 
old Southwest and a defense of the 
house-organ field, in addition to other 
features and departments. 

When the editorial content, because 
of space limitations, must be kept to 
six or seven articles at the most, it is 
not an easy task to select a menu 
that will satisfy all readers of the 
magazine. We endeavor to have va- 
riety enough, however, so that every- 
one will find something of interest 
and value in every issue. 

A. P. Beedon, associate editor of 
the Northwest Hardware Trade and 
Sporting Goods News, sent along 
some cheering words in a recent let- 
ter. Said he: “I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation—as I have no 
doubt many others have before me— 
of the interesting and pertinent 
stories that have lately been appear- 
ing on the pages of THe Quit.” Then 
came a bouquet from Templeton Peck, 
of the San Diego (Calif.) Sun: “Tue 
QuiLt has been so good ever since 
last fall that the entire organization, I 
think, deserves praise. As a trade 
journal it is useful where as a college 
fraternity journal it was not.” 

These kind words were appreciated 
indeed and then came another letter 
that added to the brimming cup. The 
letter was from Edward Price Bell, of 
the Chicago Daily News, and said in 
part: “I find THe Qumt extraordi- 
narily interesting.” 

The next mail probably will bring 
some letters of the other sort, 
the ones that make an editor wish he 
had gone in for a_ postgraduate 
course in ditch digging. 


* * * 


EN HIBBS, associate editor of The 
Country Gentleman, probably 
never will write another line about 
ducks. And as for eating roast duck! 
Just suggest a duck dinner to him 
now. If you do not follow, it should 
be explained that in the July issue 
of THe Quit there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Hibbs concerning writ- 
ing for magazines. It was titled 
“Know Your Ducks.” 
He related how an author had sub- 
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mitted a story to a national magazine, 
in which a flock of ducks rose from 
the branches of a cottonwood tree 
and winged away into the sunset. Mr. 
Hibbs remarked that authors, when 
writing stories, should know their 
ducks, pointing out that God gave 
ducks webbed feet to swim with but 
didn’t provide them with gadgets for 
sitting in trees. 

Well, then he began to duck duck 
letters. The first one (from M. N. 
Beeler, associate editor of Capper’s 
Farmer) which was quoted in the Au- 
gust issue of THe QuILL, asked: “Does 
Ben Hibbs really know his ducks?” 
Then followed a list of authorities to 
the effect that some ducks perch in 
trees, some nest in them and some 
even climb trees! 

Kenneth Clark, in the St. Louis, 
Mo., office of The Associated Press, 
next took a poke at Mr. Hibbs’ duck- 
ology. He remarked that he and 
others in the office enjoyed the article 
but were advised by Lawrence Bauer, 
their expert on ducks, that Mr. Hibbs 
didn’t know his ducks if he thought 
there were no varieties that fly from 
trees. He then cited some duck au- 
thorities, closing with “Personally, I 
know very little about ducks. But 
this Bird Guide shows there are 
ducks and ducks, and still more vari- 
eties of ducks.” 

George A. Peck, of Cleveland, also 
wrote in to say that either Mr. Hibbs 
didn’t know his ducks or that William 
T. Hornaday (“American Natural 
History”) didn’t know his ducks. 
And Mr. Peck seemed to give Mr. 
Hornaday the benefit of any doubt. 

Now we'll hear from the defendant. 

“The boys apparently have me on 
the spot,” comments Author Hibbs. 
“But personally, I say to h— with 
these ducks that sit in trees. If there 
are ducks in the world which are 
mentally unbalanced and persist in 
doing silly, unnatural things like that 
—well, I ask you, am I responsible? 
Anyway, my head is bowed in morti- 
fication.” 

The editorial head should be bowed 
a bit too, no doubt, for the duck 
example cited by Mr. Hibbs seemed a 
good one to the Editor. Of course 
the only ducks he knew anything 
about were the web-footed kind not 
equipped with the tree-sitting gad- 
gets. At any rate, all this duck busi- 
ness shows that it isn’t duck soup to 
put any mistakes over on readers of 
THe Quit. They know their ducks! 


HEN the Editor received a healthy 

wallop for Fred Welch, who con- 
tributed “House Organ Discords” to 
the July issue of THE Quit. The let- 
ter carrying the punch came from 
K. D. Pulcipher, manager of the pub- 
licity department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. He writes: 

“My dear Peters: What’s eating on 
this bird ‘Fred Welch’? And why 
doesn’t he identify himself or his 
house-organ connection? He is cer- 
tainly off on the wrong track and if 
any worth-while corporation in this 
country has a house-organ editor with 
a grouch like this fellow’s, and 
doesn’t fire him, it deserves to land 
on the ash heap. 

“I’m all for seeing controversial 
subjects discussed in THE QumILL, but 
when they are discussed I think it 
ought to be done intelligently. This 
fellow ‘Welch’ certainly doesn’t know 
much about what he is talking about! 

“Otherwise, THE QUILL continues in 
fine shape and I enjoy it immensely.— 
K. D. Pulcipher.” 

May I add that “Mr. Welch” has 
been in the house-organ field for 
more than three years: He said he 
felt there was a bad as well as good 
side to house organs and that both 
sides should be presented in Tue 
QuILL, hence his article. 

Articles are frequently printed in 
THE QuILL, the tenets of which are 
not agreed to by the editors in any 
sense. THE QUILL is being edited as 
a forum. When an article appears 
that arouses the ire of a reader, we 
want him to say so, either in an ar- 
ticle in rebuttal or in a letter. 


* * * 


HROUGH the thoughtfulness of 
John Stempel, copy editor of the 
New York Sun and associate editor 
of THe QuILL, the Editor has received 
a little pamphlet containing 18 edi- 
torials reprinted from The Sun. The 
first one, of course, is the famous edi- 
torial “Is There a Santa Claus?”, 
which appeared September 21, 1897. 
With this one exception, the balance 
of the editorials were written by 
present members of The Sun’s staff. 
An editorial note states that the 
editorial articles included in the col- 
lection were .chosen for general in- 
terest rather than for timeliness and 
that controversial subjects had been 
avoided. While the editorials reprint- 
ed are of considerable interest, it 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Tabloidia 
HOT NEWS, by Emile Gauvreau. The 
Macaulay Company, New York. 
1931. $2.00. 


Ordinarily, my hair rises on end 
and I sharpen my teeth when I hear 
smug wisecracks to the effect that 
“if you see it in the newspaper you 
know it isn’t so” or “he’s a newspaper 
man—of course he hasn’t any sense 
of honor.” I know that, by and large, 
such remarks shallow minds 
and utter lack of knowledge. 

But here comes a document, obvi- 
ously authentic, that shrieks of the 
deceit, the venality, the prurience, the 
complete vulgarity of New York’s 
tabloid press. Mr. Gauvreau, who 
served Bernarr MacFadden’s Graphic 
and later the competing Mirror, tells 
the story of Tabloidia in damning, 
unmistakable terms. If the tabloid 
paper, as Gauvreau describes it, were 
the typical American newspaper, 
those wouldn’t half tell 


mean 


wisecracks 
the story. 

“Hot News,” which one is intended 
to assume is to extent auto- 
biographic, is astounding. Reading 
it, you learn how the Comet (the fic- 
tional paper around which the story 
is built) built up the story of Peaches 
Browning (called Sugar Plum in the 


some 


book) and capitalized on it. You 
read of dozens of familiar cases un- 
der lightly disguised names—Kip 





Rhinelander, Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray, the death of Valentino, Peggy 
Joyce—and see the lying, calculating 
tabloid brain back of their exploita- 
tion. You see the tabloid editor stop 
short of only one thing—hiring a man 
to commit suicide exclusively for 
Comet cameras. You see circulation 
the god of Tabloidia, sex, crime and 
cupidity its handmaidens. 

Gauvreau’s book, cynical and mor- 
bid though it is, is a significant con- 
tribution to the literature of Ameri- 
can journalism. 

Even newspaper men (at least 
those connected with the more con- 
servative and more typical American 
press) hardly realize the lengths to 
which the screaming sensational pa- 
pers have gone to create daily shocks 
for their readers. Fortunately for the 
self-respect of most newspaper men, 
Gauvreau shows that of his hero un- 
dermined, eaten away. The effect of 
the whole book is to depress its read- 
er because of the pitiful vulgarity of 
the Comet and its owner, to impress 


on him the demoralizing road down 
which its employes travel. 

It isn’t a pleasant book, and it isn’t 
a particularly well written one. It is 
honest, and informative, and inter- 
esting. 


* oa 7 


For Copy Writers 
AESOP GLIM. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
1930. $4.00. 

Most advertising men know the 
writings of the various gentlemen (or 
is this plurality a rumor?) known as 
Aesop Glim. They appear regularly 
in Printer’s Ink Weekly and they 
don’t require introduction. 

It may be news, however, that some 
of the more useful of the Glim pieces 
are available in book form, under the 
Prentice-Hall imprint. The collec- 
tion has the advantage of compact- 
ness and an excellent arrangement. 

Readers sometimes object to the 
conscious style of the works of Mr. 
Glim; but even experienced copy 
writers don’t often object to the 
things he has to say. This collection 
is particularly well chosen; it con- 
tains a lot of usable succinct advice 
on the art of putting advertisements 
together. 

Every copy writer in the United 
States would profit, I dare say, by 
reading the chapter on “The Copy 
Writer’s Eternal Triangle.” Under 
this misleading title is an admirable 
discussion of the business of logical 
development, a craft not too well 
known to ad writers. There are plenty 
of other useful and intensely practical 
hints in the volume. It is not writ- 
ten—like so many advertising books 
—as a text. It is written as a hand- 
book for men actively engaged in the 
profession, and it ought to serve its 
purpose excellently. I should think 
every copy writer would have it on 
his shelves if he once gave himself 
a chance to look into it. 


- * ~« 


Writing For the Air 

RADIO WRITING, by Peter Dixon. 
Century Company, New York. 1931. 
Scores of books on radio mechanics 
have swarmed onto the book coun- 
ters since broadcasting started 10 
years ago, but this volume by Mr. 
Dixon, a “veteran” of three years’ 
standing in radio writing (he is 
author of a popular program, “Rais- 
ing Junior”), is the first to tell the am- 
bitious radio writer what to know 
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and what to expect when he breaks 
into this newest of literary crafts. 

One is amazed at the amount of 
radio history, technical information, 
radio prophecy and radio advice Mr. 
Dixon has crammed into a few chap- 
ters. He covers, among other things, 
methods by which the uninitiated may 
get training in the field; taboos and 
restrictions which cramp the radio 
writer’s style; financial opportunity: 
channels through which large adver- 
tisers obtain their programs; and 
technique for the humorist, the dram- 
atist and the technical sketch writ- 
er. To all of this he adds sidelights 
on the future of radio interviewing 
and radio ghost-writing, on the role 
of the “mike” in the schoolroom and 
on the imminent upheaval which 
television is bound to cause. 

The book, remarkably informative, 
remains pleasantly casual. One smiles 
at Mr. Dixon’s caustic but not unkind 
twitting of the American Dollar Pol- 
icy which so timidly censors the lan- 
guage and the subject matter of 
broadcast material. And one cheers 
silently as he flays the advertiser who 
drags soap and cereal into the midst 
of a program of soft music. 

“Radio Writing,” technical enough 
for the expert yet easily understood 
by the novice, is a godsend to writers 
interested in this new field—Jean 


Guthrie. 








RANDOM NOTES 








OOK publicity of late obviously 

has gone Public Relations Coun- 
self-conscious. Nowadays, in the flood 
of material “for immediate re- 
lease” sent out absolutely free, with 
no obligation of any nature, by the 
publishers, you are told not about the 
book or even about the subject mat- 
ter, but about the writer’s opinion of 
prohibition, or why he refuses to 
wear red-and-purple socks with his 
dinner clothes, or what he would 
probably say if he should drop in by 
parachute at the hut of a half-breed 
basket-weaver who had just mur- 
dered his fourth wife with a polo 
mallet in the depths of the Belgian 
Congo. Incidentally, book ad- 
vertising shows some tendency to go 
Simon and Schuster. The latest to 
follow frankly on the informal trail 
of the Inner Sanctum is Dutton, with 
its “Duttonations.” All of which is 
likely to be to the good. It’s better 
copy writing, and—if it isn’t over- 
done—it’s likely to be more widely 
read. Rand-MecNally, fittingly, 
are to issue the inevitable book by 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Specialize—But How? 


his case for himself, and if he floun- 
ders, goes hither or thither, and finally 
lets accident determine his course, he 
may be consoled with the knowledge 
that his case is not different from that 
of most others in this world. 

Definite intentions of youth some- 
times work out, but usually fail in 
execution, not so much because of 
lack of will or application but be- 
cause the original 
based on insufficient knowledge of 
the exigencies of life. The would-be 
novelist turns out to be not a novelist, 
or even a literary critic, but a finan- 
cial editor. The novelist’s job may be 
filled by the housewife. The engi- 
neer turns feature writer, and the 
editor becomes bank president. 

Specialization in journalism is a 
problem of vocational guidance, with 
all its ramifications. How to work it 
out, how to choose a specialty is be- 
yond the limits of this discussion, be- 
cause it is beyond the knowledge of 
the writer. (Perhaps others can con- 
tribute helpful ideas.) 


intentions were 


EXT, let us the third 

premise, that most schools of 
journalism place too much emphasis 
on the technique of journalism and 
too little emphasis on fundamental 
education. 


consider 


Inasmuch as it has been suggested 
heretofore that the properly equipped 
journalist ought to know everything, 
it follows that no college 
superfluous. All are good, all are 
valuable. But the definite limits of 
years, semesters and hours require a 
selection of courses on which to spend 
time and effort. Of all the years of 
life, those spent in college are the 
most precious, measured by hard 
practical standards, not merely by 
sentimentalities. Some things must 
be chosen as essential, and other 
things must automatically be crowd- 
ed out. 

In the past 20 years, schools of 
journalism have been developing and 
expanding, adding new courses, new 
instructors, new technical equipment. 
Results on the whole have been good, 
for the schools have turned out many 
men and a few women with excellent 
technical and ethical training for 
various kinds of journalism into 
which they have wriggled their way 
and established their positions. The 
expansion of schools, faculties and 
courses has been too great, however, 


course is 


(Continued from page 4) 


and perhaps the tendency should now 
be toward restriction of technical 
training in journalistic procedure and 
method. At least the time has come 
to check the situation and see where 
it is heading. 

If the journalist ought to know 
everything, it seems that at least he 
must have science, mathematics, lit- 
erature, languages, history, econom- 
ics, political science and some law. 
These are fundamental. They repre- 
sent a general education rather than 
the specialization which has been 
urged previously. Yet it is hard to 
figure how a specialization can have an 
adequate foundation to stand upon 
unless it is built on some blocks such 
as those mentioned. A spire is not 
built merely of steel girders stuck in 
the earth. 

Despite the need for specialization 
in some branch of journalism, as ar- 
gued herein, it doubtful 
whether many young men can accu- 
rately choose their specialty in early 
years. It seems more likely that they 
must work into some specialty after 
they get out of college, after they 
have gotten the feel of journalism, 
and after they have discovered what 
everything is all about. A general 
liberal education lays the ground- 
work, therefore, and facilitates later 
specialization. 


seems 


Grant that the prospective journal- 
ist should have some technical train- 
ing before graduation. What should 
it be? First comes English composi- 
tion and writing. Words, 
phrases and sentences are the tools 
of the profession. 


news 


They are as the 
sculptor’s clay, the doctor’s materia 
medica, the engineer’s mathematics, 
the painter’s brush. Newspaper Eng- 
lish is good English, with emphasis on 
the utilitarian. News writing is es- 
sential for the journalist (and _ it 
would be a good thing for professors 
and textbook writers). 








As regards all other technical 
courses in journalism, a little of all 
of them ought to suffice. This 


plies to head writing, copy reading, 


ap- 


editorial writing, history of journal- 
ethics, 


reading, libel law, etc. 


ism, news gathering, proof 
Courses in 
business management may be worth 
while. Advertising courses are large- 


ly hokum. Most of the 


courses seem _ to 


technical 
represent matter 
which the journalist can pick up if 
needs them later in life 


and as he 


without consuming precious under- 
graduate time. 


Even full 


nical undergraduate training, the av- 


with panoply of tech- 
erage journalism graduate is a raw 

It takes years to shake him 
Usually he gets ahead faster 
than the this 
may be due quite as much to the se- 


product. 
down. 

noncollege man, but 
lective process of the college sieve as 
to the college training itself. Usually 
the broadly trained journalist makes 
more satisfactory than the 
journalist with narrower but 
intensive technical training. 


progress 
more 


HIS brings us to the conclusions, 
stated as opinions, that: 
Undergraduates headed for 
should take 
fewer technical 
Thereby 
gain perspective, which is the great- 
est of neglected attributes of the 

journalist. 
When and as they see 
clear to specialize in some particular 


jour- 


nalism more general 


courses and courses 


in journalism. they will 


their way 
phase of journalism, they should spe- 
cialize. Thereby they will 
closer to fulfilling well the 


come 

highly 
social duties imposed upon the jour- 
nalist. 

Schools of journalism should con- 
tract rather than expand, keeping a 
watchful eye on their students’ prog- 
ress in courses given beyond the lim- 
ited bounds ef the school of journal- 
Thereby they will turn out bet- 
ter journalists. Schools of journalism 


ism. 


should have one short, general, and 
rather 
and newspaper reading, designed for 
those 
journalists, but who of necessity will 


easy course on newspapers 


who do not intend to become 
spend their lives using newspapers as 
their principal sources of current in- 
formation. Thereby they will 
out better newspaper readers. 


turn 
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Good Advertising ls Good Reporting 


tising man who was to become presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers, a man who was later to 
build up and direct some of the larg- 
est advertising campaigns in adver- 
tising history. 

I asked Mr. Conybeare why he had 
given up journalism for advertising. 

“It was not that I didn’t see definite 
opportunities in journalism,” he an- 
swered, “but because I felt that my 
journalistic training, coupled with a 
natural interest which I have always 
had in business, had equipped me 
ideally for the advertising field.” 

“Are there any special benefits in 
newspaper training which help de- 
velop the advertising instinct?” I 
asked. 

“Many,” was the answer. “I feel 
that experience in newspaper work 
and training in journalism are a splen- 
did foundation—not only for adver- 
tising but for business in general. 


(Continued from page 5) 


Newspaper training develops the type 
of thinking and alertness of mind, as 
well as an understanding of human 
behavior, which are _ exceptionally 
fine equipment for any business field. 
In advertising, of course, it has many 
special advantages.” 

And in this frank and concise way, 
Mr. Conybeare sized up the out- 
standing reason why so many former 
newspaper men are found in the ad- 
vertising profession. 


OOK around in the advertising of- 
fices and you'll find scores of men 
like Mr. Conybeare—men who broke 
into advertising because they had a 
thorough journalistic background. 
And most of them will tell you that 
they thank their early training for 
their later achievements. 
But just when does a newspaper 
man know whether he is ready for 
advertising work? 





The answer to this can be summed 
up in a single paragraph. 

Certainly not until he has made 
good at newspaper work. For, before 
he can be sure of getting more money 
in advertising than in Simon-pure 
journalism, he must have shown the 
world that he’s a crackerjack news- 
paper man—that he has learned to go 
after the facts—that he has developed 
the uncanny art of seeing news where 
the average eye would miss it—that 
he is not afraid to talk to people and 
that he can do so in a courteous way 
—that he is resourceful in research 
and in formulating ideas—that he has 
imagination—and, above all, that he 
is able to write. 

Having mastered these prerequi- 
sites, and the proper opportunity 
presenting itself, a newspaper man 
can confidently enter the field of 
business-journalism usually referred 
to as advertising. 





No Apologies Necessary 


writing and editing to conform to 
conditions. 

Not only do house organs permit 
more careful writing than the average 
newspaper, but they encourage and 
demand it. Slipshod tactics are strict- 
ly taboo. Names particularly must be 
correct to the letter. The editor is 
charged not only with the responsi- 
bility of getting the correct informa- 
tion, but also with writing his story 
carefully, then following through to 
see that there is no error on the 
printed page. For him there is no 
alibi of copy desk, managing editor, 
or higher-ups. At his door alone rests 
the challenge of accuracy. 

Is style necessary? Yes, lots of it. 
Not the literary type we knew in col- 
lege days, but simple, straightforward 
and interesting news writing. The 
more the editor injects his own per- 
sonality into his copy the more suc- 
cessful is his magazine. 


IKE any good reporter, an editor 
must have wide contacts to as- 
sure an endless and profitable source 
of news. He cannot rely too much 


(Continued from page 8) 


on assistants, field editors or corre- 
spondents. Most of his stories must 
be secured personally either through 
local or field contacts. But it is this 
responsibility that makes the task so 
thoroughly enjoyable. To him the 
doors of every office are always open, 
from that of his president on down. 
The house organ is regarded as the 
management’s “baby” with everyone 
personally interested in its success. 
You will find the editor chatting with 
the sales manager, talking with the 
foremen, strolling through the fac- 
tory, quizzing department executives. 
His news beat is the entire organiza- 
tion. 

After the news has been collected, 
the next step is to print it while fresh. 
The editor is in turn reporter, copy 
man, editor, make-up man and pub- 
lisher. He must know photography, 
art, engravings, half-tones, paper and 
the whole gamut of printing tech- 
nique. His is the pleasure of watching 
his stories grow from start to finish. 
While taking notes in the president’s 
office he must visualize just how the 
article will look on the type page. 
Interesting? Just ask an editor. 


Apparently all this detail requires a 
large amount of time and effort. Yet 
in many corporations the house-organ 
editor has plenty of time for other 
work. Sometimes he is a young as- 
sistant in the advertising department 
handling a sizeable volume of corre- 
spondence. Sometimes he bears the 
imposing title of publicity director, 
sales-promotion manager, advertising 
manager, or director of public rela- 
tions. Sometimes he edits one or two 
other house organs, perhaps one for 
employees and another for dealers. 
Such cases are not uncommon. The 
young editor learns to organize, work 
fast, and yet to have leisure. 

For the young and aspiring jour- 
nalist, the house-organ field offers a 
solid stepping-stone into advertising 
and sales promotion. Good editors 
don’t grow gray over the typewriter. 
Once they prove their ability the fu- 
ture is wide open in their own or- 
ganization or elsewhere. It’s a busi- 
ness career, of course, but one that 
rewards merit with real figures on the 
salary check. And one for which no 
apologies are needed! 
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All 


Ben reached Austin late the evening 
of his acquittal, he found a tremen- 
dous crowd of Austin citizens await- 
ing him. After he had entered the 
“hack,” his friends unhitched the 
horses and pulled the vehicle them- 
selves up toward the great capitol 
building. There were bands and 
speeches and Thompson was given 
ample assurance that he was appre- 
ciated as a citizen and chief peace of- 
ficer of Austin. 

Word was sent to him, however, 
that it would be best for him if he 
steered clear of San Antonio in the 
future. If he ever visited that city 
again between the time of his acquit- 
tal and his slaying nearly two years 
later, he was quiet and sober and 
nothing tragic resulted. 

Thompson was reminded of all of 
this when he announced his intention 
of accompanying King Fisher part of 
the way home. Ben laughed off the 
warnings of his friends and boarded 
the train with Fisher. 

Word that he was on the train with 
Fisher, and drinking, was immediate- 
ly telegraphed ahead to Billy Simms, 
Joe Foster and the San Antonio chief 
of police. 

Thompson had another reason for 
wanting to go to San Antonio that 
night. He had met the manager and 
the members of the cast of “Lady 
Audley’s Secret” while the company 
had been playing in Austin and had 
told them he would come to San An- 
tonio to see them there. 

He and Fisher arrived in San An- 
tonio shortly before the curtain went 
up and, as I have said, remained un- 
til just before the final curtain. They 
then had gone immediately to the 
variety theater. The police antici- 
pated trouble and were prepared. 
Simms and Foster, likewise forewarn- 
ed, also were prepared for trouble. 

Simms, with whom Thompson was 
still friendly, met the killers at the 
door. He invited them to have a 
drink and they accepted. Then 
Thompson suggested that they go up 
on the balcony “to have a look at the 
girls.” Simms suggested that they 
go to some other resort but when 
Thompson refused and insisted on 
going up to the balcony, Simms went 
along. There Simms steered Thomp- 
son and Fisher as far as possible from 
the spot where Foster was sitting. 

More drinks were served. Then 
Thompson announced that he want- 
ed to see Foster. Simms advised him 
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not to talk to Foster, reminding Ben 
that Foster had warned him never to 
come into his place again. Thomp- 
son replied that he merely wanted to 
shake hands with Foster and tell him 
that he had nothing against him. 

Unable to dissuade Thompson, 
Simms accompanied Thompson and 
Fisher as they walked toward Foster. 
Close beside Thompson walked Jacob 
Coy, a special policeman assigned to 
the variety theater and paid by its 
proprietors. His work had been cut 
out for him in advance. At the first 
sign of gunplay he was to seize 
Thompson’s arm. 

Thompson hailed Foster with “Hel- 
lo, Joe,” as he walked toward him. 
When Foster turned and saw the ap- 
proaching trio he arose to his feet. 
He was nearsighted and testified at 
the inquest that he had not recog- 
nized who had called or he would not 
have moved. As the trio advanced, 
he was adjusting his nose glasses. 
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Thompson thrust out his hand and 
said: 

“Joe, I want to shake hands with 
you.” 

“Ben,” replied Foster, “I told you a 
long time ago that there was room 
enough in the world for you and me 
without our paths crossing and I will 
not shake hands with you.” 

“Then take a drink with 
Thompson replied. 

“No,” refused Foster, “I'll not drink 
with you.” 

“Then take this,’ were Thompson’s 
next words. 

In an instant there was a roar of 
guns. Coy, though in the midst of a 
rain of bullets, stuck to his job, seiz- 
ing Thompson’s gun arm with both 
hands. Despite this, Thompson suc- 
ceeded in drawing and fired once, 
although at a depressed angle. The 
lone shot hit Foster in his right leg 
and resulted in his death ten days 
later. Thompson and Fisher were 
shot squarely through their right 
eyes, Fisher falling with his hand 
under his right hip as he reach- 
ed for the gun that never was drawn. 

In Austin, the killing of Thompson 
created a furore. There were charges 
of assassination, ambush and like ac- 
cusations. His body was received in 
Austin with distinguished honors. 
His body lay in state and his funeral 
was one of the most notable ever held 
in the state capital. 

Thompson had been an efficient po- 
lice officer in Austin. For a long time 
Austin had behaved better under his 
regime. There was less outlawry and 
less flagrant defiance of the law and 
city ordinances. Occasionally, Ben 
broke over and went on a rampage, 
shot up a place or two, pleaded guilty, 
paid a fine and—resumed his duties 
as chief of police. 

No one was tried for the killings, 
the grand jury promptly “no-billing” 
the case after hearing the recorded 
testimony which I have substantially 
repeated here. 

Exciting though it was, the cover- 
ing of the taking-off of two such 
noted gunmen went just as a part of 
the day’s work in my youth. If there 
were killings, so much the easier to 
fill the space allotted you. If there 
were no killings, you hunted per- 
sonals and local items to make a 
showing because then we usually had 
a certain space assigned to be filled. 

That was reporting in the old days. 


me,” 
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Fair Play For Editorial Pages 


(Continued from page 7) 


by using comic strips. The editors 
are correct in believing that a car- 
toon or comic strip will bring read- 
ers to the page, but once they are 
brought there they will not read the 
other material unless it is made at- 
tractive also. 


HAT then has been the result 

of such discrimination in the 
use of display methods? The result 
has been decline in reader-interest in 
the editorial page. The editorials 
have suffered most as they are the 
most unattractive in appearance. 
From this fact the editors have drawn 
the further deduction that as long as 
there is declining interest in edito- 
rials less space and effort should be 
devoted to them. 

Some figures may serve to illus- 
trate the interest in the editorial page 
in comparison with other pages. In 
one newspaper, of which a survey 
was made, a syndicated editorial col- 
umn was on various days run on dif- 
ferent pages. Some days it appeared 
on the front page; others, inside; and 
still others on the editorial page. 
When it appeared on the front page, 
36 per cent of the readers of the paper 
read the column. When it appeared 
on the inside pages it was read by 30 
per cent and when used on the edi- 
torial page it was read by 23 per cent. 

On the editorial page itself there is 
a wide discrepancy between the per- 
centage of the readers of the page 
and those reading one or more edi- 
torials. One out of five persons reads 
one or more editorials while three 
out of five read something on the 
editorial page. 

The results of artwork and typo- 
graphical display can best be demon- 
strated by some examples. In one 
newspaper the health article is car- 
ried with a one-line head with no 
display and brings a reader-interest 
of 11 per cent. In another daily the 
health article is placed opposite the 
editorial page with a cut each day 
and some typographical display and 
the resultant reader-interest is 27 
per cent. One doctor is as well known 
and writes as well as the other. 

Where letters to the editor are used 
as fillers, the reader-interest in such 
is 4 per cent in one paper and 5 per 
cent in another. Where given display 
the reader-interest rises to 21 per 
cent. 

It is sometimes argued that the 
more intelligent classes read the edi- 
torials and consequently, as this is the 


class the newspaper wishes to reach, 
there is no need of getting more read- 
ers. But it was found on three large 
daily newspapers that less than 40 
per cent of the business and profes- 
sional men read even one editorial. 

Up to a certain point, content plays 
an important part in reader-interest, 
but beyond that point it is a matter 
of display. In editorial interest that 
point seems to be one out of five 
readers. Any additional readers must 
be gained by display methods. 


EFINITE rules as to how the edi- 
torial page should be dressed 
would be undesirable. Every editor 
should pattern his own. There are, 
however, a few general suggestions 
which grow out of the points already 
mentioned. The first suggestion is to 
head the editorials. That was the 
first step on the front page and can 
well be the first on the editorial page. 
The present headings are valueless. 
Furthermore, the editorials must be 
broken up. Eighteen ems wide with 
8-point type for ten inches or more in 
depth is simply repulsive. 

The final step in attractiveness will 
be the use of artwork. There is no 
reason why artwork cannot be used 
with the feature material. As for 
the editorials, it may be some time be- 
fore such a suggestion is accepted, but 
there is no objection worthy of con- 
sideration beyond that of tradition for 
not illustrating them. 

There are many ways in which a 
spicy column can be made to appear 
spicy. There are many ways in 
which an article of a serious nature 
can be made to appear serious and at 
the same time attractive. 

The editorial page is too important 
a part of the newspaper to be left 
neglected in unattractive garb. It 
doesn’t necessarily follow that it must 
be gaudy. It does follow that it 
should be given new attire that at- 
tracts and pleases. 





G. DALLAS NEWTON (Indiana ’21) 
was one of the two members of the staff 
of the Travellers Life Insurance Com- 
pany who prepared statistics on auto- 
mobile accidents and deaths to be used 
by Marlen Pew (Missouri Associate), 
editor of Editor & Publisher, in further- 
ing his campaign to arouse newspapers 
to the need of action to curb motor 
fatalities. 

* * * 

WALTER F. HANSON (Iowa ’30) is 
news editor of the Estherville (Ia.) 
Daily News. 
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Notes For Deskmen 


“One general criticism I make of 
all deskmen is that they pay too 
great attention to their competitors 
and too little direct attention to their 
readers. 

“Edit copy closely. Have impor- 
tant facts, interesting details, pre- 
sented in the fewest possible words. 
Give it to them quick. 

“All rules of newspaper practice 
must be mixed with common sense. 
Keep your rules in mind but be pre- 
pared upon a moment’s notice te 
deviate from them when common 
sense indicates such a course. 

“Plan tomorrow’s paper today. 
Keep changing the set-up to conform 
to the new picture. 

“Read other newspapers for ideas. 
Be concerned with typographical ap- 
pearance of your paper. Your front 
page might be likened to a show 
window. If the display is attractive 
and the merchandise of the proper 
quality, you not only invite but you 
demand attention from your readers. 
Avoid confusion in typographical 
display.”—Lloyd E. Judd, editor, the 
Akron, O., Times-Press, as quoted in 
National Printer-Journalist and The 
United States Publisher. 


Alter Deadline 


(Continued from page 11) 


might be suggested that The Sun 
print another pamphlet in which edi- 
torials of the classes left out in this 
pamphlet—the timely and the con- 
troversial—would be included. 

I enjoyed reading the editorials in 
the first collection and hope that 
there will be others from time to time. 
If you are interested in having one of 
the pamphlets, probably a letter to 
The Sun would bring one. You'll find 
it interesting, I’m sure. 











Random Notes 


(Continued from page 12) 


Wiley Post and Harold Gatty—prob- 
ably “have issued” will be the accu- 
rate term by the time this QumLt ap- 
pears, for Rand-McNally promise to 
get the book out three weeks from 
the time the round-the-world fliers 
start writing. Out of a list of 
some 75 books on journalistic sub- 
jects read by the students of a mid- 
western department of journalism 
last year, three books stood out as 
best-liked and most stimulating. They 
were “Charles Chapin’s. Story,” 
“Deadlines” by Henry Justin Smith, 
and Oswald Garrison Villard’s “Some 
Newspapers and Newspaper Men.”— 
M. V. C. 
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JOSEPH B. MASON (Wisconsin °26), 
after recuperating in Tucson last spring 
from an attack of pleurisy, has taken up 
his duties as managing editor of the 
merged American Builder & Building 
Age, Chicago. He formerly was asso- 
ciate editor of Building Age. 


* * * 


D. B. HADLEY (Grinnell ’25), former 
managing editor of The Capitol Hill 
Beacon, Oklahoma City, Okla., is now on 
the copy desk of the Washington (D. C.) 
Star. 


* * * 


L. M. NICHOLS (Oklahoma Asso- 
ciate), editor and publisher of the 
Bristow (Okla.) Record and president 


of the National Editorial Association 
was one of eight distinguished citizens of 
that city honored at a community cele- 
bration July 17. 

* * 2 


EARL R. SENHOLZ (Iowa State 30), 
formerly on the editorial staff of the 
Waterloo (Ia.) Courier, has been ap- 
pointed telegraph editor of the Chicago 


Daily Drovers’ Journal, succeeding 
JOHN D. WILSON (Iowa State 30). 
Wilson will succeed WALTER DD. 


GARDNER (Kansas State Associate) as 
markets editor of the Drovers’ Journal. 
Gardner will become publicity director 
of the Central Cooperative Livestock 
Shipping Association on September 1. 
His offices will be in St. Paul, Minn., 
while territory covered will be northern 
states from Montana to Wisconsin, inclu- 
sive. 
* * * 


HUGH E. CURTIS (Grinnell ’31) is in 
the employ of the Meredith Publishing 
Company of Des Moines, Ia., as assistant 
to the circulation manager of Better 
Homes and Gardens magazine. 


* * * 


WILLIS J. ABBOT (National Hono- 
rary), of the Christian Science Monitor 
editorial board, and Mrs. Abbot left Bos- 
ton July 29 for a tour of the Orient. 
Besides visiting Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia and the Philippine Islands, Mr. 
Abbot will attend a meeting of the 
Council on Pacific Affairs, of which he 
is a member, at Hangchow, China, Oc- 
tober 25. He will write of social and 
economic conditions in the Orient for his 
weekly column, “Watching the World 
Pass By.” 


* * * 


Committees of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors for 1931-32, re- 
cently announced by FRED FULLER 
SHEDD (National Honorary), president, 
include the names of JAMES A. 
STUART (Colorado Associate), past na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 


fessional journalistic fraternity, and 


managing editor of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star; TOM WALLACE (Missouri 


Associate), editor, Louisville (Ky.) 
Times; PAUL BELLAMY (Ohio State 
Associate), editor, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer; STUART H. PERRY 
(Michigan Associate), editor, Adrian 
(Mich.) Telegram; and GEORGE H 
ADAMS (Minnesoia Associate), editor, 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Star. 


* * * 


MARK S. TRUEBLOOD (Indiana ’22) 
has recently been made assistant super- 
intendent of agencies by the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company at Cin- 
cinnati. He joined the life insurance 
company a few years ago as editor of its 
magazine after serving on the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


» * o 


N. R. COPPERSMITH (Missouri °30) 
is on the copy desk of the St. Louis Star 


* * * 


CHESTER W. CLEVELAND (Illinois 
°20) has just completed his tenth year 
as editor of The Magazine of Sigma Chi 
He has been showered with congratula- 
tions on his editorship and the 50th an- 
niversary issue of the 
Cleveland is a 


QUILL. 


magazine. Mr 


former editor of THE 


> * a 


JOHN C. BAKER (Purdue °30), after 
a year in publicity work at Purdue Uni- 
versity, has gone to Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, where he will serve as 
assistant extension editor, working un- 


der G. O. OLESON (Wisconsin ’24). 


* * * 


GEORGE H. GALLUP (lowa ’22), for 
the past two years head of the journal- 
ism department at Drake University, 
Des Moines, Ia., has resigned to estab- 
lish a newspaper bureau in 
Chicago. He also will have a half-time 
position on the Northwestern 
sity faculty. 


research 


Univer- 


* o 7 


M. HILL LAKIN (Drake ’26), former 
editor of the Blue Island (Ill.) Suburban 
Star, has joined the editorial staff of the 
La Grange (Ill.) Citizen 





L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of 


Badges Emblem Insignia 
Rings Athletic Figures 
Favors Door Plates 
Programs Medals 
Stationery Cups 

Fraternity Jewelry Trophies 


Memorial! Tablets Medallions 
Plaques 
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O. FRED WITTNER (Wisconsin ’31) is 
now on the sports copy desk of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 


. - * 


EDWIN V. O’NEEL (DePauw), for- 
merly a member of the staff of the In- 
dianapolis Times, later legislative cor- 
respondent for the Indianapolis Star, 
and a past national president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fra- 
ternity, is now the publisher of the 
Hagerstown Exponent, a weekly news- 
paper at Hagerstown, Ind. 

. . 7 

A. P. BEEDON (Minnesota ’30) is asso- 
ciate editor of the Northwest Hardware 
Trade and Sporting Goods News. 

+. +. o 


EARL J. JOHNSON (Kansas), for- 
merly manager of the central division 
for the United Press, now is in New 
York in charge of that organization’s 
night service. 

7 * . 

HOWARD B. CUSHMAN (Cornell) 
has left the New York World-Telegram 
and is now with the New York Evening 
Post. 

* . * 

CLAUDE M. BOLSER (Indiana Asso- 
ciate) has become merchandising and 
advertising manager for the Henry Heide 
Company, candy manufacturers. 

. * * 


JOHN KAYLOR NORTHWAY 
(Northwestern) was the author of an 
article, “They Sold No Apples In Ham- 
ilton,” which appeared in the July issue 
of Nation’s Business. The article dis- 
cussed the way the unemployment sit- 
uation was met in Hamilton, O. 

* > * 


PAUL KENNEDY (Oklahoma), author 
of “Pitfalls of Confidences,” which ap- 
peared in the May issue of THe QUILL, is 
now doing continuity and some public- 
ity for Station WKY in Oklahoma City. 
He formerly was a member of the staff 
of the Oklahoman-Times. 


+ * * 


EVERETT H. HEUER (Minnesota ’24) 
is part owner and editor of the Wabasha 
County Herald-Standard at Wabasha, 
Minn. 

* + * 

MARSHALL BEUICK (Columbia ’20) 
has been placed in charge of the public- 
ity department of the New York office 
of The United States Advertising Corp. 
Mr. Beuick was on the staff of the old 
New York World and the New York 
Evening Post. He has been an editor of 
business and general magazines and has 
contributed a number of articles to 
various magazines and newspa- 
pers. For two years he was pub- 
lic-reiations manager for the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 





JOSEPH AGNEW COX (DePauw ’24) 
is publishing The Advertiser Record at 
Constantine, Michigan. 

+. + - 


LOWELL THOMAS (Denver ’13) has 
replaced Floyd Gibbons as radio speaker 
on the chain broadcast of the Literary 
Digest news summary each evening ex- 
cept Sunday. 

* * ” 

DONALD D. HOGATE (DePauw) ’24 
is in Cleveland, doing special publicity 
work with an agency there. 

* * ” 


W. CHANDLER FORMAN (Minnesota 
24) is night sports editor of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

* * +. 


CARL G. LANGLAND (Minnesota 
24) is on the copy desk of the St. Paul 
Daily News, St. Paul, Minn. 


* * as 


PHILIP MAXWELL (DePauw ’24) is 
with Radio Statio:. WGN, Chicago. 


* * - 


WILLIAM J. WATERS (Cornell ’27) 
has been appointed sports and telegraph 
editor of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal- 
News. He had served on the reportorial 
staff for four years. 

+ * . 

WILLIAM O. TRAPP (Indiana ’14) is 
writing politics for the New York 
World-Telegram after serving several 
years on the rewrite staff of the old 
Evening World, New York. 


* * * 


HILTON U. BROWN (Butler Asso- 
ciate), secretary-treasurer of the Indi- 
anapolis (Ind.) News, was guest of honor 
at a testimonial banquet in Indianapolis 
on July 11, attended by 150 friends, in- 
cluding many News employees. Mr. 
Brown has completed 50 years on the 
News staff. RAY D. EVERSON (Pur- 
due Associate), managing editor of the 
News, was toastmaster. 

- ” ” 


VINTON HALL (Oregon ’32), editor 
of the University of Oregon Daily 
Emerald, student newspaper, has been 
elected president of the Pacific Intercol- 
legiate Press Association. Editors and 
managers of college and _ university 
newspapers of Pacific states will meet at 
the University of Oregon, Eugene, next 
November for the association’s fall meet- 
ing. 

- 7 * 

PROF. J. DOUGLAS PERRY is act- 
ing head of the Butler University jour- 
nalism department at Indianapolis dur- 
ing the absence of Deforest O’Dell, who 
recently went to New York. 
O’Dell is with the New York 
office of the Associated Press 
and doing research study in con- 
nection with a Doctor’s degree. 





CHARLES HOBBINS (DePauw ’25) 
is with the Cincinnati office of the Wall 
Street Journal. 

. : 7 

LEE A WHITE (Michigan) has re- 
turned to his duties at the Detroit News 
following an extended motor tour 
abroad. 

- * 7 

GEORGE F. PIERROT (Washington), 
managing editor of The American Boy 
magazine, recently completed a trip 
around the world. 

a ” - 


JOHN C. BAKER (Purdue °30) is with 
the Purdue University news bureau. 
* + - 


R. H. STINCHFIELD (Wisconsin ’23) 
is an editor with N. V. Potash Export, 
New York City. 

* * * 

LESLIE E. STRANG (DePauw ’28) is 
in sales-promotion work with the Vulcan 
Proofing Company, Brooklyn. 

- . * 

BOB STAFFORD (Ohio State ex-’27) 
has been made telegraph editor of the 
Akron Times-Press. He also writes a 
Sunday column of odds and ends and is 
literary editor of the Akron Sunday 
Times. 

> . + 

CARL H. GETZ (Washington ’13) is 
director of the new publicity depart- 
ment installed a few months ago by the 
J. Walter Thompson Advertising agency, 
New York. On his staff is CARROLL 
C. VAN ARK (Columbia ’25). 


* * * 


CARLTON A. JOHANSEN (California 
27) is back on the west coast with the 
Bancamerica Company, San Francisco, 
after having done publicity in New York 
City for White, Weld & Company, and 
Dillon, Read & Company. 


* * * 


BERNHARD L. KILGORE (DePauw) 
’27) has been transferred from the New 
York to the San Francisco edition of 
the Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


F. M. FLYNN (Missouri ’24), formerly 
assistant to the business manager of the 
Daily News, New York, has been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit Daily Mirror, where 
he will be business manager of the tab- 
loid recently acquired by the McCor- 
mick-Patterson interests in their sale of 
Liberty to McFadden. 


* * * 


WILLIAM G. DAVIS (DePauw ’23), 
formerly with the law firm of Root, Clark, 
Buckner & Ballantine, New York, and 

WALTER RICE (Minnesota ’24), 
former assistant U. S. attorney, in 
New York, both are now with the 
U. S. Attorney-General’s office in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Took Their Eleventh Man! | 





A great Press Association serving publications | 
all over the world obtained its eleventh man | 
through the Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi 
last month. 


When an organization which has the contin- 
uous and varied contacts with experienced news- 
paper men such as this one has comes again and 
again to the same source for its personnel, it means 
but one thing and that is—the service of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau of Sigma Delta Chi must be ade- 





quate. 





Other press associations, newspapers or maga- 





zines requiring men with journalistic training will 





find this bureau a convenient and time-saving 


| source of editorial and business staff personnel. | 
| TRY IT WHEN YOU HAVE AN OPENING | 
TO FILL. 


Write or wire your needs to 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
JOHN G. EARHART, Director 


836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
ee ®@ 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 















































GOOD NEWS! > 


Now that practically every business man is advanc- 
ing his own ideas of what to do to bring about better 
times, thus precipitating heated arguments, it is certain 
that out of all the ideas expressed there will come 
agreement of some kind which will produce results. 











This is good news. 


When everyone is thinking of something constructive 
to do, it is a healthy sign. It has been indifference 
mostly which has delayed action. Start business men 
arguing about how to win a battle then they're on the 


way to go over the top. They'll all fight together—and 
win. 


Our idea is that they will advance their common aim 
by speaking their piece in the advertising columns of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
Spread the Good News. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 















































